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ARTHUR ST. JOHN. 
PART I. 
« Heus, Rogero ! fer cavallos, 
© narpaheonen, 

am 

Matris et oscula 
Suaviter repetamus !”—Dulce Domum. 

None but an English schoolboy can form an 
idea of the ecstatic feelings which attend 
* breaking-up.” The opinion that our school 
days are the happiest of our existence is true 
in nothing but this. The delight which we 
experience at going hoine is, perhaps, almost 
the keenest that we feel at any period of our 
lives; and, ably, it is so from the very fact 
that those days are so little happy at other 
times. Who is there among us whose heart 
does not beat at the rememberance of the al- 
most delirious joy in which he used to be 
plunged during * the last week ?” and at lust, 
when the very morning itself arrives, and he 
jamps into the chaise, hired weeks before, to 
ensure it—oh! it would be almost worth while 
(and it would bea heavy price) to put one- 
self to school again for a half-year, in order to 
taste the enjoyment ofthat hour! 

With what joyful energy used a whole choir 
of young voices to slrout out the beloved cho- 
rus of the home song, .a verse from which | 
have selected as an epigraph to this chapter, 
Domum, domum, dulce, dulce domum! Yes, 
sweet and beloved, indeed, is home then !— 
Time has not corrupted us; asthe young bird 
returns to its nest, so do our parents’ 
arms and dwelling. . And with what undoubt- 
ing faith did we receive the tradition ofhow 
that song was written, and of its author's fate! 
The story ran, thata boy—a Wykehamist it 
was said—was, for his idleness and ill-conduct, 
left at school during the holidays; he plead- 
ed hard to be forgiven, but his friends were 
inexorable. Accordingly, as soon as the last 
chaise-full of hiscompanions had driven off, 
he retired to his solitory chamber, rote the 

of which the above is part,* and died 
at the end ofa few days, ofa broken heagt.— 
It may seem childish to record sucha legend 
at this time of day, but the feelings which are 
allied to it are too vivid not to sway the heart 
strongly even "now. 

It is certain, at least that the two young gen- 
tlemen whose return from school bas suggest- 


Gong itt noagh, ay we 


rough. were 
E near the top of the school, between 
seventeen and years old, and of course 


“It is tw Latin rbyming verse, and cousists of several 
Stanzas. r 
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health, high spirits, ardent antici 

what needed they more. Jvyous, taketh ci 
their conversation, as they rattled ‘along as 
rapidly as damns, promises, and double-pay 
could arge the post-boy. 

“Get on, my lad, get on, we shall be late,” 
exclaimed one of the travellers; letting down 
the front Window of the chaise, “J want you,” 
he added, turning to his companion, “ to see 
the view from the topof the hill, and it will! 
be dark if this fellew does not get on faster.— 
See yonder are the out-lying woods of Mable- 
don it is three quarters of a mile from there te 
the Park-gate.” 

They reached it at last: the porier's wife 
at the beamed with smiles as she flung 
the gates wide, and eXclaimed, ‘God bless 
you, my lord—you are welcome home,’ as 
the chaise whirled through. ‘Now, St. Joha,’ 
he excluimed, ‘lovk out on this side there is 
the river, and yonder is the abelisk ; and you 
can justcatch a glimpse of the’ clock-house 
over the stables in the angl@of the valley— 
the weather-cock is glittering in the sum.— 


This view from the London lodge. we 7 


a rare prospect, I can tell you.’ Spe 
And well ww might: it was a view such 
as 1s to be found only in Engiend; and there 
only ia the seat of an angjent und wealthy fam- 
ily. The scene consisted of two boldly swell- 
ing hills, along one of which they were 
passing, clothed with. the--most lux 
woods, whose tufied tops-were glowing undér 
the splendour of a July sun-set. The trees, 
advancing more on some points than on oth- 
rs, upon the brow of the hills, gave beauifal 
Variety to the ground, by thus affording vistas 
into the thick of the woods, and by the pic- 
turesque effect of the dotted clumps and si 
trees, which. formed their tefmination, 
tween these hills s a broad and Dbeau- 
tiful galley, with a stream 
throughout its whole t. Atthe fart 
extremity appeared a bridge, near the 
side of which some of the chimneys of the 
house were visible. ‘It is" beauti i,” 
exclaimed St, John, ‘most beautiful 
magoificent !’ and he continued to gaze with 


increasing admigation and delight as | al 


don pointed out to him feature after 
of the prospect as they adranved, 


At lenght, as the chaise progeeded along fhe 
scons of Galan onde uen‘ly. began: 











wind down it, the housé ap 2 in, fall 
view. It was of White stone, of the! er 
of arcbitecture, simple, grand, and of vast ex- 
tent such evident Sr call bp ecapied cay 
by a man of y fortune.” St. J = 
in silence ; of his own 
rose upon and the was toe 
forcible to be . be 
‘See,’ Lord edon tried, ‘they have 


perceived our coming, and are ov the steps 
17 
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to receive us but where car my sister be, that 
she is not there? she used always to be the 
first to welcome me. Ah! here she is, | 
declare,’ he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the 
road, they beheld a femule figure on a white 
pony, coming at three-parts speed to meet 
them. She approached ;—nothing could have 
formed amore charming object for. a painter 
than thaton which St. Jolin now looked.— 
The pony, milk-white, and with its long, silken 
ynane and tail floating on the wind, was, to or- 
dinary horses, what au Italian greyhound is 
to the rest of his species. But St. John saw 
not the horse—the rider rivetted his looks aad 
thoughts. It wasa girl about sixteen ; tall, 
and slenderly formed, but already with that 
beautiful outline of form, which.is always 
accompanied by grace,and which gives the 
mise of full developement at maturity.— 
er hair brilliant and profuse, was blown by 
the wind in dishevelled luxuriance about her 
cheeks, glowing at once with the effects of 
exercise and of emotion. Her large full eyes 
flashed through their long lashes with the ani- 
mation ofjoy ; and as, stretching out her hands 
with delight towardsher brother, a smile of 
affection irradiated her whole countenance, 
St. John thought he had never beheld a being 
so lovely. . She was not encumbered by a ‘hab- 
it ; she seemed to have started upon horse-back 
to meet her brother; a velvet foraging cap 
was flung lightly upon her head, giving her 
stfeaming hair to view, and her ordinary 
gown betrayed a fvot like Cinderella’s in the 
fairy stirrup. ; 

*Dear, dear, George !’ she exclaimed, as she 
rode up to the chaise; ‘ welcome home a thou- 
gand times! delighted I am! And you’re 
looking so well! We did not expect you for 

ia hour, or I intended to have met you at 

te!’ Lord Mabledon greeted his sister 
with equal fondness; and it was only after-a 
dialogue of some duration that he turned to 
his friend, saying, ‘ Bat I -forgot—Arthur, | 
must present you to my sister. Emily, this 
is my friend Mr. St. John ; Mr. St. John,’ he 
added, with mock formalty,‘this is Lady 
Emily Lorrain.’ Lady Emily smiled, ard 
bowed, and looking at the disorder of her 
dress, blushed a little, saying, ‘I will canter 
eaand put Titanitwp; you will find them all 
«lin the hall waiting for you ;’ and giving the 
Tein to her lijile metti¢some steed, off she 
sprang as rapidly as she had come, 

A few minutcs more, and they drove up to 
the greet entrance. Lord and I.ady Missen- 
den were in the porch, and Mabledon was 

rly embraced by each. Their son. was 
evid@mtly. an object of equal pride and effec- 
tion. As soon-as the first greeting were over, 
he hastened to present his friend, and as the 
friend of such a son was he received. J.ord 
Missenden-was a man somewhat under fifty ; 
tall, handsome, and of pecyliarly gentleman- 
like aspect. His countenance was usually 


thought,to were an expressign of coldness, but 
at this moment it was li up*by all the 
warmest and strongest feeli is nature.— 


His. countéss was little tur rty, with 
more than the remains of pac? sah dy and 
ing those manners, thé perfection of 


son than woman of condition, who is ne lorike 
in her youth. Their polish, grace and 
etion may exist at any age; but their full ease 
can searcely he until 

-ness which must ever attach to‘ta beaaty,’ 
has in a great measure passed away. 

Iy,a few moments Lady Emily again joined 
them, and they eee together tothe draw. 
ing room. It was full ofcompany,alarge 
ty being then at Mabledon; and to seat 
them Lord Missenden presented his son and 
hisson’s friend. To this last every thing was 
new and dazzling, The splendid room, open. 
ing en suit t@ the library and music room, 
crowded and glittering with a)l the varied and 
brilliant luxuries’ of modern furniture; the 
exotics which shed their perfume through the 
windows opening tothe ground; the lovel 
home view which was seen through them, 
beautiful as that at the entrance of the park 
had been noble; the grand scale on which 
every thing around him seemed modelled; 
all served tostrike St. John at once with 
admiration and even surprise.. His home 
was widely different. A small pa 
with a parlour on each side of a narrow hall— 
modestly furnished; such was the dwelling 
in which he had been born, and in which his 
holidays had hitherto been spent. His father, 
who was, as [ have said,a clergyman witha 
moderate living, seeing the promise of st 
talents in this his only child, bad sent him 
early to Eaton, with a view to the advantages 
of the * connexions’ that might be formed.there 
and with especial injunctions to the boy to 
lect no opportunity of making them. The 
ther had calculated correctly as to his son's 
talents; his advancement was. rapid; and his 
Gistinction great ; but he had utterly mistaken 
his fine independent spirit, when he had tried 
to instill into his young mind the meaa max- 
ims ofa (uft-hunder. Arthur St.John ype ane- 
ble, open, and generous béy, whose very last 
idea was the worldly advantage which. such 
or such a liaiso#® might prove to him eventa- 
ally; and holidays after. holidays, when his 
father asked him in Eaton phrase, ** Whoie 
your chief con now?”—he had the mortificee 
tion to hear the plebeian names of -Jackedp, 
Thompson, or Jones, in answer. But, atjength, 
chance effected what would never have. been 
accomplished by design. The circumslanes 
of twoor three boys leaving school at the same 
time brought young St. John next te Lew 
Mabledon, the eldest son of the Earl of Mis 
senden, a nobleman of immense wealth, apd. 
gr&@t political influence. The two boysbhe- 
etme inseparable in all schemes, whether of 
study or pleasure, they were united, Lord 
Mabledon, without having the striking talents 
of his friend, was sufficiently quick and clever 
to appreciate, and go along with him; and so 
total, at the same lime, was the absence of 
rivalry, tliat bis gratification at the distinctions 
which St. John’s talents gained himtwas scaree- 
ly inferior to~that of, Arthur himself. -Con- 
tent, as the school-phrase goes, ‘todo hisowa,’ 
bord Mabledon aimed at no more; and, com 
sequently, his anxiety for his friend’s success 
was unmingled with any feeling of per 
emulation orjealousy. The boys rose togeth- 





which is perbups to be found in no other per- 





er; and their friendship covtinued unbroken, 
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was readily accededto by both fathers: 


byt ¥¢, one merely to gratify his beloved son,— 
by the other with the vieW to his sun's ad- 


vancement. - 
* “As Arthur stood, nearly unnoticed, ip the 
magnificent drawing room at Ma' ledon, ga- 

j the brilliant scene which still daz- 
sled bis eyes, even-when his mind had recov- 
ered from that sensation—the contrast of the 
Jiftle parlour at his father’s parsonage, with 
its plain paper and mobair ehairs, and old 
fashioned window seats, rose, Wilh a some- 
what painfu) vividness, his fancy’s eye. 
But his good feeling soon drove this idea 
from his mind. * Of all things in the world, 
he thought to himself, ‘the last allowable to 
me is to cherish feelings of eavy towards Ma- 
bledon, _Generous, open-hearted, noble fel- 
low that he is, I can feel nothing towards him 
bat friendship and esteem! He is the best 
friend I ever had in the world, aud long, long 
may we remain sv.’ 

* There are music and cards, Mr. St. John,’ 
said Lady Missenden, coming up to him ; ‘ but 
Lconclude.you will be of the perty in the 
music room. Miss Brabazon is a most cele- 
brated-singer; and I will venture to say you 
never heard a finer finger on the piano.” 

*I dare say not,’ thought St. John, as he fol- 
lowed his noble hostess to the music room, 

There sat,-at the instrument, a “tall, bold 
looking girl of four or five and twenty, wlio, 
after vast tumbling over the music books, and 
shifting of lights,and divers other ef the mi- 
nauderies usually let off by distinguished lady 

_ performers, at last fixed on a bravura from an 
opera then in vogue, and began to play the 
gmphony in certainly a very masterly way. 

e tag sang—correctly, brilliantly, power- 
fally—but the performance gave St. John no 

eere— it was all head-work, the feelings 
no share in it, 

*How divinely Miss Brabazon sings!’ ex- 
claimed alowd, at the end of the piece, a pow- 
dered formal, old man, rising from a sofa on 
which he had been asleep during its course ; 
dont you think so, sir?’ - But without waiting 
for St. John’s answer, he continued,‘ She was 
under Tremezzani for two years, agd he said 
henever had a pupil of such excellence.— 
Lord Mabledon,’ he added, bustling up to him, 
*do persuade Lady Emily to sing one of 
her charming little French songs; pray do, 
Lady Emily, let me’ intreat you :’ and, when 

had fairly seated her at the piano, he went 

ck to his sofa and his sleep. 

Lady Emily sat down smiling and blushing, 
as young ladies still can do before they are out 
and pulling off her gloves (manches a gigot 
were not thenin fashion) displayed an arm 

_ which St.John thought the whitest and most 
finely turned he had ever beheld; and though 
his experience was only tha¢ ofa stripling un- 
“der eighteen, he was not far wrong in his Fade. 
ment. Lady Emily barst at once into her 
song, which was one of those of delicate arch- 
ess and malice, which no language but French 
ean express, and to w fhe musig, (it is the 








never attempt to ge) is at once so beautiful and 
appropriate. ‘St. John almost started as she 
began: her voice was» round rich -contr'allo 
—und, thongh he did not knoW it by its tech- 
nical name, yet he felt that it was not the 
voice he had expected ‘from one 80 young and 
apparently so delicate. But his) light 4 
equalled his surprise: she seemed to revel in 

the gay, yet wild nofes with which the bur- 
then was brought round again at the conelu- 
sion of every verse—and, each time there was 
some new outbreak of beauty, some new com- 
bination of sweet sound, 

Oh! how delightful is it to: gaze on an ~ 
object such as this!—a young creature, 
beautiful as the day, beaming with youth and 
gushing spirits, and the conciousnets of excit- 
ing and deserving admiration—her eye flash- 
ing—her voice quivering—as a smile, bright 
as the first rush of sunlight over the sea, 
seems almost struggling with the music for 
possession of the exquisite lips! Ob! at 
such a moment we forget that so bright a 
being can be born for aught save happiness, 
and love, and joy— still more, that the very # 
excess of her fascination is but too probable in 
exact proportion with her future sorrows! 

St. John thought not thus. He gazed, -he 
listened—both yielded bim delight unspeuka- 
ble; but he was contented to feel it, he did not 
analyze it. At his age, indeed, we enjoy hap- 
piness; we do not pause to dissect and dem- 
onstrate it. When we do that, our hearts'are. 


already beyond the power of experienci 3 ~~ 
full and unsophiscate:t joys. In the f 2 
ly arising form plenty, in youth, we wi Aa = . 
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the cup of exstacy to the brim, an@ empty it 
a breath. Afterwards it is scantily filled 
we pause to savourer every drop. 
‘ *Again!—again!—pray, again ! exclaim 
ed half dozen voices at once. - 
I beseech you Lady Emily, 
Evans the powdered, formal 
awakening fiom his sleep, St. John did 
speak; but he fixed a look of mingled 
tion and entreaty, which nothing buty 
arm and pasionate heart could give to the 
face—and beneath whieh Lady Emily’s eyes 
quailed, as she blushed deepiy—and, afier a 
pause to collect herself, began her song again. 
It was long before Arthur St. John could 
close his eyes in sleep thatnight. Thevemio. — - 
tions of the day, so many and so various, bed 
excited him far beyond the pitch to which : 
will come. Above all, the strongest te : 
of human nature had that day dawned in one x 
of the most passionste hearts which the hand 
of nature had ever formed. Arthur St. John 
for the first time, had felt love. ' 





= 
Pant ff. 
Thus lived our youth, with Gonversstion, books, | 
And Lady Emma’s soul-subduing looks; y 
Lost in delight — Crabbe. ‘ 
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Point beyénd which French music should 
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judge of ta .  Theggrrival of a persony 
whose coming had be®# prefaced by circum 
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his taste and j 


moons, and poetry, and fa feeling, and 
the most lating ti world, in 
the shapes careless, boy r, who 
* thought no harm,’ apg saw a rd nothing 


stances such as these, could not be an indiffer- 
ent event toa young lady of sixteen, whose 
feelings and ideas had not as yet been fashion- 
bitten, and made worldly by joining in that 
most heartless, selfish fold, mercenary, inter- 
course, called, emphatically, society. If her 
gm were not as yet deep und powerful, 
er feeliegs, at least, were quick and sensative. 
The romance natural to her age lay piled 
within her heart, ready to take fire at the 
first touch, ° 
But St. John felt far more strongly still, and 
saw and guessed nothing of all this, Fielding 
has somewhere said, in substance that it is 
s2ldom that ‘a very young, and consequently 
inexperinced man, expects to meet with villa- 


ny in the world; forhow should he know of 


it, unless he be a villain himself, and thus be 
pted by suggestions from within? And 
ie. therefore, ld St. John be able to 
uess the paler affection which existed in La- 
Sy Emily, while he burned with a ion 
fated to give its, colour tohis whole life? 

A party im a country-house possesses at last 
one advantage in an incomprable degree, viz. 
the ease and rapidity with which we become 

nainted with those with whom we sympa- 

. In London, three years will not make 
two persons of opposite sexes so well known 
to each other, as_three weeks will do inthe 


“eountry. Three weeks '!—why, in that space 






may be condensed the whole history and 
of a human heart, opening, crisis, aud ca- 
! 


And s0 it was with poor Arthur. Lady 


while he was at home, she was at home, 
and constantly in his company. She rode 
with him in the morning; she got into the same 
littlecoteric at night; and in all this St. Joho 


~ © mingled. He admired her exceeding beauty : 


He was fascinated by thc grace, animation, anc 
archness of her manners ; he was touched 
the sentiment which was constantly up- 
Springing in every word she spoke. Above 
all, he was dazzled and made drunk by 
very manifest admiration of him. Nothing, 
indeed, adJs,more strongly to the fascination 
ofa young and charming girl, than the cir- 
cumstance of those fascinations having the as- 
sistance of her evidently appreciating our 


~mweet self, according to the modest estimate 


which we ourselves are apt‘to form of that 


And thus did Lady Emily look on St. John. 
She hung upon all he said, and upon his 
faceasshe spoke; she appealed constantly to 
his 6pinion ; and exclaimed ‘ Oh ! how beanti- 
fal!" he once repeated to her a couple 
of stanzas of his ition. She would sing 
his favourite airs; and showed deference to 
t in every thing. Was 
it poseible to resistthis? Wanderings in mag- 
nificent woods, in the most beautiful summer 
evenings that ever came out of the heavens, 
(at least they seemed so,) with sunset, and the 





that was not on the Firface, and thus gave the 
danger of a tete-a-tele without ite eonscious- 






's attachment to her brother was great ¢ 
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ness; in such PRE TR as 
could St. John do but fail in love? 
and that with all the headlong 
passionate heart, and, alas, with 
intensity of a firm one— . 
“ What say’st t w all-powerful 
Can fortwee's pom J wr i, 
Nor is it strange, that worth should wed to worth 
The pride of genius with the pride of birth.” 

I do not say that soaring visions like these 
werethus accurately defined in St. Johns 
mind : but that certain vague images of an 
elegant and picturesque pe with o 
honeysuckle growing into the windows, and 
a green lawn seaming down a trout. 
with a couple of Children playing on it, and 
Lady Emily silting under the trellis-work 
smiling as she twatched heun—ther teen pie- 
ture as this did occasionally form itself in St, 
John’s imagination is most certain. It was 
foolish, perhaps, but so it isto be in love dey. 
enteen, and yet very sensible people are so 
every day. 

Lady Emily's feelings,on the other hand, 
were far from being so definite as this; She 
was thrown into the intimate society of a 
most striking young man—her brother's cho- 
sen friend ; she felt the brilliancy of his talents, 

‘and the general superiority of his manner; 
and, above all, she was touched and delighted 
with the manifest power which her attractions 
had over him, and which she continued to ex- 
ert more and more, as she perceived their daily 
increasing effects. This was not coquetry, 
properly so ealled, it was not done for the” 
purpose of display or tyranny—but she.felt it 
altogether to be delightf@, and she indulged 
in it, without inquiring as to wither it was fo 
lead, or what its effects might be upon either 
St. John or herself. 


Thus days and weeks rolled on. ) 
young men were not to return to Ea 
were to commence residence at ~at the 


end of the long vacation. 


. “Ss 
He 
on ae 
the fixed 


th he from Electign gee beg. 

ree months from i e 

ving of Michaelmas Term ae aide 
The proceedings of the young ple were 


little , observed: they were thought 
children; and if Lady Missenden sometimes 
perceived symptoms of admiration for her 
daughter in Arthur St. John, it was 
with a snffle, and without an idea of danger 
Leither party. iy 

But danger there was, and that deep and 
imminent. One evening, in the begi of. 
September, Lady Emily had strolled with her 
brother and a John as far as the 
lodge of which I have already en. 
air was that of rich, lay "epee 
which the close of day, in a fine autumn, 90 
often possesses ; and a glorious harvest moon 
shed her luxurious and luxuriant light upon 
the scene. When reached the gate, 
Lord Mabledon recollected that he had some 
directions to give to one of the eepers, 
whose lodge was’ about a mile further on, 
along the sRirts of the park; and thinking 
that it would be’ tee fur for his sister to walk, 
he desired St. John to take her home. 

Alas! whet a dangerous position is this! 
Two peftons, young, beautiful, fall of poetry 





and romance, and whom the constant inter- 
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ourse of a cons ble period had been 

drawing nearer and rtoeach other, were 

thus placed alone, in a scene, to the loveliness 
of which nature and ert had both contributed 

their utmost ;—it was evening—there was a 

deep, soft stillness—they were beneath that 

light. 
“Which ev’ry soft and solemn spirit 
Which lovers love so wel)”. . 

—their arms were linked, find the quickened 

Isations of the heart of one were felt against 
the bosom of the other—which thrilled at the 
touch. Ah!—onehas known such moments 
—and years of pain were well repaid by one 
of them;—one has——bygait is no use plung- 
ing into one’s own reminiggences ; my present 
business is with St. John and Lady Emily, 
whom we left walking home together from the 
‘park-gate. 

They proceeded in silence down the hill; 
bat the thoughts of both were busy. Their 
conversation had been more than commonly 
animated while Lord Mabtedon had been with 
them, and the revulsion was consequently felt 
the more, It is probable that, at no moment 
oftheir intereourse, had Ledy Emily felt 
morestrongly or more tenderly towards St. 
John. The subject on which he had previ- 
ously been speaking, though a general one, he 
had contrived to turn so as to give individual 
application to his feelings towards her:—he 
had spoken warmly and eloquently—and she 
was touched. He was now silent—but she 
‘was well aware of what nature that silence was. 

At lenght he stopped suddenly. The place 
where he did so was in one of the most confin- 
ed points of the pregpect ; it could scarcely be 
to gaze on that that he paused. “Lady Em- 
ily,” said he, in a voice of which the calmness 
seemed the effect of preparation, * on this spot 
Isaw you first: it was here that, with your 
hear&beaming in your face with love for your 
brother, my eyes first beheld you. Gracious 
heaven ! what a change has taken place in my 
existences sj then!—I was then careless, 
free, li rted—now, my whole soul i 
engrossed by an overwhemling, a devouring 

y — Lady Emily, see by your manner 

t you do not misunderstand me—you know, 
you must have known for some time, that I 
adore you !”—and the violence of his emotion 
made him gasp for breath, La@y Emily 
trembled, but did not speak. St. John con- 
tinued—*“ My love for you has been consu- 
ming my sou! for weeks—it has reached that 

itch that I could no longer conceal it, and 
ive ;—say, say that. you do not feel anger 
towards me for speaking thus—say that you 
do not hate me.” 
_ “Hate you !—oh God!”—exclaimed Lady 

Emily—and, suddenly checking herself, she 
Was again silent. 

St. John hang on her words, and paused, ex- 
pecting to hear her continue :—‘ Speak to me,’ 
at last he said—* will you not speak to me?” 

“Mr. St. John,” she answered faintly, “ this 
must not be. You are my brother’s friend— 
and: my”—she paused for-a word—* my —re- 
ee for you is great, but [ must not hear 

fee: | 


“And why not?” intérrupted St. John— 


worships, 











- 


= 


“why no‘, unless you depise me—why not hear 
me speak thus, unless | am hateful 0 you? 
I know that | am poor—] know that. your 
rank places you infinitely above me—I know 
the country clergyman’s son bas no right to 
look up to theearl’s daughter—but I love you 
—I dvat on you—I[ feel this, and it annihilates 
every other consideration. And ob! if you 
have even the slightest atom of that regard for 
me, which I have sometimes dared to hope— 
(and the joy of the idea has driven me almost 
wild)—you surely must compassionate the 
state of feeling which has driven te this dis- 
closure.” . 

“I cannot be insensible,” said Lady Emily, 
“to the valué of such feelings from one like 
you—I cannot but feel pride of the highest 
kind at having excited them—for I believe 
you. Iam very young, Mr. St. Joha—andd 
know you too generous to deceive or ‘trifle 
wih me,”. 

“ By heaven!” exclaimed 3t. John—buatd 
shall not detail the potestation of a lover in 
answer toa speech like this; he was any, 


his expression were, I will answer for it, ex- 
actly what a Richelieu or, a Valmont would 
have used upon a similar occasion, Nature 
teaches; these artists of lovers only imitate 
what they recollect once to have felt. 

Suffice it, that before they reached home 
that night, Lady Emily and St. John bad 
sworn to each other their unlimited and 
nal love—~anil the first burning kiss of 
had been impressed upon her beautiful 






PART Itt. 
Lila’s a Lady—T. H. Bayley. oe 


Bghall not dwell on the period which 

sed between the scene! have just deseri 
and that fixed fur the young men togo to. Ox- 
ford, The disclosure of their passion went 
ne-further than to each other, It has been 
said, and most truly, by a great master of ha- 


un et [’autre, on sait tromper tous les yeux; 
une passion naissante et combattue eclate ; un 
amour satisfait sait secacher.’ The word sai- 
isfart, as used here, carries with ‘it, itis true, 
a far more extended meaning than can be ap- 
plicable in the present case; butytill it is ap- 
plicable ; for iu the innocence «of their y 
their passion was satisfied by the very fact of 
its confessed existence, and by the almost .un- 
limited intercourse which it was in their pow- 
ertocommand. To Lord Missenden the idea 
of his daughter forming an attachment, to a 
person in St. John’s rank in life never oteur- 


Hee nature,* that * Quand on ést d’accord 
’ 


red; nay, he had not to consider her 
a child, and the subject altogether foreiga 
to his habits of thinking: Lady Missenden, 


besides, also continuing to regard hér da 

ter almost asa chili—a mistake into, whi 
handsome mothers will frequently fall—never 
dreamed ofsuch « thing as a serious attach- 
| ment springing up between a school-boy anda 





girl of sixteen. She might, ps, some- 
times fancy was ach tion eris- 
ing merely : the juxta- of the par 
* Voltaire. 4 , - at 
17* : 




















thing rather than a hackneyed vhe—and yet P 
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ties—but this amused her, without exciting 


feeling. 

heed abledon, from his more constantly 
being in the company of his sister and his 
friend, was not quite so blind. He saw that 
they were becoming attached to each other; 
bak 6s his own feeling on such subjects were 
much more those of an Eton boy, than such as 
many lords of eighteen feel now-a-days, he 
never thought of its acquiring sufficient im- 
portance for him to interfere. He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of both: he was delightéd in 
their society, and he was glad tosee they were 
fond of that of each other. The whole 
business had no graver character in his eyes. 

Atlength Michaelmas term called St. John 
to Oxford, and the lovers parted. He left Ma- 
bledon with an additional pang to those natu- 
rally occassioned by his first separation from 
the first object of his love: for, in despite of 
all his entreaties, Lady Emily refused to 
write tohim. By some -strnge contradiction 
of principle, though they had above a month 
carried on the intercourse of a clandestine at- 
tachment, zt she could not be persuaded to 
consent to“ a clandestine correspondence.— 
Whether it was the actual tangibility of com- 
munication by letter, or the extreme difficulty 
which would attend the establishment of such 
corres , or both,—certan it is, that St. 
John could obtain nothing more from Lady 
Emily than premission of now and then adding 
a few words at the end of her brother’s letters, 
and having sometimes a message addressed to 
higvin her own. How different this was from 
a direct correspondence, I leave it to those few 
people iu the world to judge, who have ever 
written or received such letters themselves. 

Two years passed away, and St. John and 
Lady Emily had not met in the interval.— 
Jord Missenden had gone abroad with his fam- 
ily, which had occasioned this separation.— 
But, in the midst of change of scene, and se- 
vere study, and active exertion, the image of 
Exnily Lorraine was still constantly present to 
Arthur St. John, It was the spur which one 
ded him to struggle for distincton ; it was the 
sweetest part of his triumph when he obtain- 
edit. His disposition was keen and warm, 
but it was elso firm and intense; his passion 
had been formed unde: the operation of the 
former qualities, it was retained and cherished 
under that of the latter. He had set all his 
heart upon one cast; the hazzard of that die 
involved the extremes of happines$ or an- 


Lord Mabledon had left college and gone in- 
to the army, and was at this time abroad with 
pe emt so that the interruption of St. 
gs intereourse with Lady Emily was to- 
ta 


At length, Lord Missenden’s family returo- 
@2to England. [t was the month of April, and 
fixed themselves in their house in town, 

in order that Lady Emily might ‘come out.’— 
She did so: and was soon in the fall whirl of 
that monstrous compound of selfishness, wick- 
edness, frivolity, and folly—a London season. 
It was in iddle of June that St. John 
‘was able to get away from college, and hasten- 
ing to London, the first thing he did was to 


*Is Lord Misse t home” he saidts 
the powdered, fat, PY personage, whe 
emerged from his leathern tub, with all the 
brutality, at least, if possessing nore of the 
other qualities, of Diogenes— : 

*No,’ said Cerberus. 

*Is Lady Missenden ?” 

* No.’ 

‘Is Lady Emily ?’—he wasin the act, al. 
though not strictly according to etiquette, of 
asking, when he caught a glimpse of her 
ing across the hall, and up the stairs, [t was 
buta glimpse; but it sufficed to throw the 
blood in to his face, und back again to his 
heart, with a ee that took away his 
breath. He wa ng to enter, without wait. 
ing for an answer to his last question, when . 
the porter again reverberated his emphatic 
‘No!’ and sorely against his inclination, St, 
John was obliged to retire in despair, 

Three daysafterwardsa card came, with 
due formality, from Lord and Lady Mi 
to ‘request the hovour of Mr. St. John’s com. 
pany al dinner,’ that day three weeks. Note 
word of, old friendship or recollection; ne 
three-cornered billet fiom Lady Misiendeg 
beginning—* Dear Arthur,’ as of yore ; all wag 
chilling, stately and exceedingly proper— 
Arthur could not endure the suspense; he 
twice, in the interval, called in Grosvenor 
Square, but he never could gain admittance,— 
The torment he suffered during those three 
weeks, I would not, though I am a poor man 
undergo for as many thousand pounds. Now, 
he doubted of the endurance of Lady Emily's 
attachment : *Surely, surely,’ said he, ‘she 
might, under such circumstances as (hese have 
broken through her resolution not to write, 
and given me one line, if it were really only 
one, to say, thatshe was unchanged, that she 
loved me still. But she has veen half over 
Europe, she has been‘ La Belle Anglaise’in 
half a dozen capitals; she has forgott 
poor lonely student, who was far away, and 
who had nothing but his imperishable love 
to offerher. But then again the recollection 
of all that had pased during that dear summer 
at Mabledon rose upon his mind,and ke would 
exclaim, ‘No it is impossible !—that creature* 
can never be false ! 

At length the day came, St. John found 
a large pagty assembled. Lord Missenden re- 
ceived him cordially, and Lady Missenden 
with the greatest and most friendly kindoem, 
She enquired with interest about his progress 
at Oxford, and communicated her last news 
of Mabledon, and gave him his last letter to 
read. St. John was touched and gratified at 
this, but his eyes were wandering in search 
of one, a single glance of whom wasto decide 
his fate. But she was not present, and she 
entered only just before Sempervent who came 
to announce dinner. e crowd pressed 
forward, and they did not meet. ,As soon as 
they were seated at dinner, St. John found 
that Lady Emily was on the same side ofthe — 
table as himself, so that it was impossible for 
him to see her without making a marked en- 
deavour todo so, which even: he felt was, at 
such a party, impossible. His worst forebo- 
dings came across him, Was this accident, or 





“harry to Grosvenor Square. 


design? Ifthe latter—but he could not endure 
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thought sufficiently to dwel) on it. St. 
ae was oear the doar and,as the ladies 
out, Lady Emily approached him, and, 

ing out her band, said,* Howdo you do, 
Mr. St. John ?—I am happy to see you again. 
He fixed his eyes full upon her, but hers were 
cast to the ground, the blood had flushed her 
eheek—and her hand trembled in his; but it 
did not return his pressure, and it was gloved, 

Oh! how beautiful she then looked !—her 
ford was developed—her noble countenance 
matured—her beauty was dazzling!" He had 

in seen her—he had again touched her— 
his brain almost reeled witythe excitation of 
this consciousness. But he played the 
gelf-tormentor, and racked his heart with all 
the various faneies which a lover’s doubts sug- 
He could not but feel that, at the mo- 
ment, and under the circumstances in which 
she addressed him, she could not say more 
than she did ;—but she might have looked at 
him—she might have shot the glance of an in- 
stant, tosay, ‘I love you still.’ 

St. John determined to have his mind set at 
rest at once, when they joined the ladies: but 
this was not so easy to do as to determine.— 
Whefi he entered the drawing room, Lrdy 
Emily was atthe piano; surrounded by a 
bevy of young ladies, all eager to play or to 
sing, and all declining it. Lady Emily seem- 
edto poor Arthur to make more of all this 
foppery d’usage, than was at all necessary ; in 
a Sard, as ome lady after young lady was 
asked, and pressed, and entreated, and persuad- 
ed to do that which she hada perfect mind to 
do from the first, St. John thought he should. 
huve been driven crazed. But, at least, by 
dint of watching his oppoftunity, he found it. 
Lady Emily went with one of her cumpanions 
tolook over a book of priuts. The table on 
whiéinit lay was around one, and thus left 
some little space between its extremity and 
the wall. And tothis Lady Emily was not 
close, so that, without any appearance of par- 
ticularity, Arthur was able to come and place 
himself by her side. He began to converse 
with her about the priuts, which were views 
of ftaly, and ofher travels there,—overflow- 
ing with impatience at being thus compelled 
to talk on indifferent subject, tv one with 

whom hissoul burned to commune—till, at 
last,tbe young lady, whom Arthur wasinward- 
ly cursing, as Mademoiselle de Trop, was sud 
denly called away by her mother. He seized 
the occasion at once :- for before his companich 
had time to move, he said to her, in a voice 
which betokened what an effort had been nag 
cessry to force himself to calmness, * Emily ! 
and is all” forgotten?” 
* She blushed a burning scarlet—she bit her 
lip, which quiverddf or twice, as though 
she was about to speak; at last, stie said 
“Mr. St. @ohn’ this is very indiscreet, very 
wrong I thought the time which had elapsed 
since we met had driven the remembrance vf 
our childish days from your mind; I thought 
> 





* No, Emily, no, you could nof think thus; 
you mast have known, you know, that young 


though ‘we were, the we felt was not 
childish. You must know that upon that re- 


thought of my mind, nora pulsation of my 
heart, that from the moment we parted, to 
this honr, has not been wholly and solely de- 
voted to you. You know—’ 

‘Stop, Mr. St. John,’ said Lady Emily, in- 
terrupting him, ‘this is language I must not 
hear ; I hoped, sir that the Ollies of our child- 
hood had been forgotten—follies which noth- 
ing but my extreme youth could excuse; and 
of which it is scarcely generous of you to re- 
mind me. As my brother’s friend,-Mr. §t. 
John,’ she added, in a milder tone, *1° must 
ever feel regard for you—but I must not be 
thus addre gain.’ And she walked away, 
leaving St. John far too’ much stunned by 
what he had heard to be able to strive to de- 
tain her. 

And to what purpose should he? She had 
crushed his heart at one blow. From that 
moment St. John has been a niiserable man. 

It is scarcely necessary to truce the progress- 
sion of Lady Emily's feelings. Absence, change 
of place, novelty of all kinds, flattery, and a 
fickle disposition, hud, before return to 
Eng)and, almost entirely erased St. John from 
her mind. And the few months she had pas- 
sed in London had more than served to com- 
pleieit. She had’seen the importance of rank, 
wealth, and feshionable station; her feelings, 
which, as regarded St. John, had in truth 
been the offspring only of early romance, ac- 
quiring force and an object from juxtaposition” 
—her feelings had now completely frogan * 
down (for it is down) to her position in 
—a mere young lady of rank. "Phe real trs 
is, that she was never worthy ofthe affection 
of such » man as Arthur St. John: it wad, a 
mistake on his part from the first. 

The suddenuvess of his dismissal was fally 
accounted for in a few weeks afierwards, when 
the Morning Post announced Lady Eruily’s 
marriage with a man whose only merrits were 
being a peer, and possessed of five and twenty 
thousand a year. 

The effect of the b!ow on such a mind as St. 
Sonn's may be easily conceived. He went 
ubroad for some time, then entéred inte orders, 
and is a most exemplary country clergyman ; 
but he has never thoroughly recovefed the 
effects of the events [ have just narrated : for 
when I first knew him, which was upwards of 
tventy yeurs afterwards, he was still, and f 
am convineed he ever will rewain—a melapi- 
choly man. 





7 

Dotcn Prar&trk.—A Dutch preacher, who 
was warmly inclined in favor of the Tory pure 
ty during the revolutionary war,nappened eg 
to get intoan American cafhp on Sunday, and 
was conseguetitly called upon for » sermon and 
a prayer. He from force of habit, comm 


upon there was considerable excitement 

rable presence of mind continued, “ Ye 
mine hearers, | say Got pless the king—pless 
him mit plenty of hardt dithes- hig mi 
a whig barliament—ples# bim init defeats on 
landt unt on te zea—pless him mit ali kindts, 


him mit a shordt lile—unt Lordi, may we 





wembrance F lived—thatt>-re has not been a 


«. 


“ 


no more of him!” 


ed the latter with “ Got pless te king”-wheres, 


the soldiers, when He perceived it, with admis, “ 


of pad luch—pless him mit —y cee 
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Morning in Spring. 
. BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE, 


How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of Day,. 
And bright mists, o’er tbe forest pines, 
Like happy spirits float away 
To revel on the mountain's crown, 
Whence the giad stream comes shouting down, 
‘Through woods and rocks, that bang on bigb, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
Are failing beautiful aud deep 
Upon tbe spirit, like a dream 
Of music in the bour of sleep ; 
And gently from the dewy bowe! 
Soft murmurs. like the breath a! ers, 
Are winding through the purple ve, 
And blendiug with the notes of Love, 


The streams in veins of silver fow— 
The sunrise gale o’er Gower and tree 
Bo lightly breaths, it scarce would biow 

A fairy bark upon the sea— 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet, 
It draws the heart from its retreat, 
To mingle in the glories born 
Ia the first boly light of mora. 


A cloud is on the sky above; 

And » o'er the young year, blue, 
"Tis coming like a thing of love 

To gladden in the rising dew— 
Its white waves with the sunlit btend, 
And gentle spirits seem to bend , 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad suwods of our joyous sphere. 


The lake uaruffied by the breeze, 
Smiles in Its deep, unbroken rest, 

As it were dreaming of the trees ; 
And _biossoms pictured on its braast, 


Its depths are glowing, bright and fair, 
And the faggkies seen: hallowed there, 
Boft trem g,. as they felt the thrill 


Of music echoed trom the bill. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with giorious visions, bright~ 
They linger round the sunny hills 

And wander in the clear bive light— 
Off tu the breathing heavens they go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed o'er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isies_ 


. 

= at OS Sone, when air and earth 

re gushing love, and joy, and light 
And songs of gladness ~ the birth ey 

Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 

Each heart beats high—each thought is blown 
To Game—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and-melts away 
1a visions of eiernal dey. 





A DREAM, 


Shadows, this night, have struck more terror 
To the soul of Richard, than could the substance 
Of ten thousand soldiers, arm’d all in proof, 
And led by shallaw Richmond.—Shakspeare. 

As the last chime of the distant monastery 
elock died upon the breeze, I entered the 
stately ruins of a castle, whose motldering 
walls, entwined with ivy and o’ergrown with 





moss, were now the habitation of ill-omened- 


birds. I wandered musingly through its mas- 


~ sive portals; and entered a spacious hall, whose 
roofs 


had oft resounded with shouts of merri- 
ment and laughter, over the flowing wassail 


cu 

Through alofty gothic window streamed 
the pale lightof Lunar. It fell upon a trap- 
door, partially closed, on the opposite side of 
the room, | made towards it; and laying hold 
of the ring exerted all my strength to raise it 
up, Therasty hinges grated harshly, and at 


adits 








length yielded to the pressur@ of my arma. 
The damp moisture that proceeded from this. 
dark recess, caused an involuntary chill. to, 
overspread my frame. The spirit of romantic 
adventure seizing me dt the moment, and bes 
ing impelled by some supernatural power, { 
determined to descend the flight of steps that 
presented themselves to my view, und explore 
the subterranean passage. I carefully groped 
my way down the slimy steps. All was dark 
as Erebus! Nothing daunted, 1 drew my 
cloak tightly around my person, and unsheath. 
ed my sword. [I had not proceeded far, before 
a_ slight slimmerigg Tight was -visible at the 
further end of t vern. I quickened my 
pace, not doubting te find a den of robbers. 

After & little wearisome toil, | gained, without 
accident, a projection in the wall, against 
which | leaned for a few moments, undeter- 
mined whether to proceed or retrace my foot- 
steps. A moment’s thought,and I had deci. 
ded. MHeedless of danger, I u i 
advanced with rapid steps, gaining every mo+ 
ment on the bright beacon that beamed before 
me like a star of hope. It was not long ered 
reached the place from whence the light pro- 
ceeded. A confused din, as of many voicesin 
angry consultation, issued from the-arched 
door. I silently crept close to it and listened: 
“ She must die,” said one of the men, whose 
coarse hollow voice seemed to indicate the 
passion that raged within his unmanly bteast; 
** Not to-night,” was the answer of another, 
“‘ we have shed blood enough. Look! there 
lies the parents of this innocent girl, that your 
fiend-like malice’ would have butchered i 
Think you I will suffer the deed to be _perpes 
trated? Dare but raise fhy hand to harm the 
lady, and here | swear in the presence of my 
comrades, to strike you lifeless to the earth: 
He ceased and the other instantiy rejoined 
** Think you J will be baffled in my desires? 
No! the heart of Egbert can never rest, till 
the last blood of this accursed race lies curd. 
ling on the damp floor of this vault. If "tis; 
still your wish to stay me in my reyes 
will seek it over your dead carcass.” . 
seutly, the sound of swords, clashing ee 
together, issued from the room. | coneladed 
and rightly, they were engaged in mortal. ° 
combat. : 

«,Deeming it compatible with the honor of a 
brave man, I determined to rescue the female; 
prisoner from a cruel death. Agreeable to this 
eanclusion, I cautiously advanced by the side 
of the wall some few paces, with the full pur» 
pose of my soul immoveably fixed. Oona 
the sudden impulse of my: feariess heart, 
leaped into the room, and confrouted the des-. 

rate band. Fortanateiy, I was not perceiv- 
a by any of the des rs? that thronged: 
around the fighting chi ‘and his adversary. 

The first object that met my vagw, were 
the bodies of a man and woman, who lay upo® 
the stone pavement dead. Their heads were, 
severed from their shoulders; large and deep, 
gashes were discernable in various parts of 
their persons, The blood curdied in my ves 
as I gazed upon this revolting spectacle; 1 
turned my eyes from the spot. fs “4 

In another part of the room, I perceived «, 
very young and beautiful female, whose finely, 
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form greatly asted with the rough 
robust fra of the villains with which 
s wassurrounded, Her dark auburn hair 
dishevelled down her finely chisseled and 
awaa-like neck, Her hands were clasped 
together, as if imploring the protection of 
en. 
s conflict still continued with unabated 
. Thecurses of either grew louder and 
louder as they became more and more excited. 
ntly, one fell to rise no more, “Bear 
body hence. The fiendish wretch hath 
forfeited life for his presumption,” cried the 
victor, The band and their leader disa — 
into the next room with tfileorpse. L.rushed 
forward, seized the young lady gently by the 
arm, and implored her to follow me. She did 
not hesitate to comply with my desire, well 
knowing worse hands than those I was rescu- 
her from, she could not fall into. Finding 
ber too weak to run, I raised her in my arms, 
and with the speed of thought hastened fram 





the room. 
* Unfortunately for us, their quick ears de- 
tected the sounds of my retreating fovtsteps, 
andere | had advanced an hundred paces 
from their hellish den, they were following ia 
my path. What was to be done? My arms 
were encumbered with an almost lifeless 
burthen. Notwithstanding | still continued 
to fly along the vaulted passage with the 
swiftness of the deers. [| could plainly distin- 
guish the steps of six or seven men in the pur- 
suit. The glaring lights which they held 
med amid the darkness and dispelled it.— 
fan great exertion, I reached the projection 
in the wall, and sank exhausted behind it.— 
The action for a moment saved my life. Not 
an instant elapsed before my pursuers came 
up. Not thinking to find us behind the wall, 
they passed on, with rage sparkling in their 
countenances. The lights became mellowed 
in the distance, and I again breathed freely. 
* Fear nothing,” I whispered into the ears of 
the gentle creature that leaned her head upon 
my bosom, - Our safety wasshort lived. The 
ruffians finding themselves baulked, and be- 
lieving I had been too nimble for them, were 
now carelessly retracing their steps. They all 
passed the spot where we lay concealed, ex- 
eept one, who, as if impelled by some sudden 
thought, cast his fierce eyes behind the wall, 
“and discovered us. I could see the flush of 
rage grow deeper upon his swarthy cheek, as 
with savage joy beaming in his eye, he scanned 
me from head to foot. He gave the alarm to 
his comrades, who returned in great haste, but 
not in time to save their fellow murderer from 
the death he justly merited, and which J in- 
flicted. There was_nomeans of escape now 
jeft, other than. thy hting my way thro’ 
them; therefore, ing on my feet, I de- 
termined to sell my life dearly. The point of 
my sword met the breast of the first advan- 
cing foe, who soon lay gasping at my feet.— 
The rest, exasperated at the death of two. of 
their companions, pressed upon me, muttering 
curses, which, in the clatter of our swords, 
escaped my ears. Another fell—and but three 
remained to oppose me. They, dreading lest 
i should escape them after all their efforts to 
prevent me, hallowed for more of their band, 


at the same time attacking me with greater 
fury than ever, They at leagth forced me on 
my knees, and in that posture I was obliged to 
defend myself for some minutes, 

Conscious that | could not maintain the un- 

equal contest muclr longer, I made a desperate 
effort, and recovered my footing. Meanwhile, 
several more of the gang were rapidly advunc- 
ing to join inthe combat, My trusty sword 
continually gleamed ia the aneertain light 
emitted from their lamps; wherever it: fell, 
distruetion followed. Now, as my reviving 
courage gave me double strength, a-cowardly 
Villain crept ind and stabbed mé in the 
back. I fell ‘Phe young tady rushed within 
my extended arms, with the , intention of 
shielding me from harm by her body. A sav- 
age shoutof triumph rent the passage from end 
Lo end, as their weapons were drawn, dripping 
with the pu: plestream of life, from the wounds 
they had made. Grasping my sword, I feebly 
raised it, and pointing with unerring aim, 
pierced the heart Of the vile eatiff that had laid 
melow, He fell heavily, andexpired. The 
little strength I had left was exhpasted by the 
effort. . : 
The dim lights reeeded from my view—the 
dark, scowling visages of the murderers be- 
came pale—their swords were not felt. with 
the same exoruciating agony—the dead, heavy 
burden of my breast became lhghter—my 
senses seemed to be fast sinking into the sleep 
of death,—I awoke,—thank God ’twas but @ 
Dream. 





Tue Doxe or WHarton.—The Duke of 
Wharton, so famed for his many eccentricities, 
making a cal] one morning on Nr. G——, his 
lawyer, who had chambers in the Temple, 
found him under the hands of his barber.— 
[Throwing himself, therefore, into a chair, he” 
took.a pamphlet which lay on the table before 
him, and amused himeelf with skimming the 
pages of it, till Strap had finished his epera~ 
tion on Mr. G——’s face. The Duke then 


having laid down his pamphlet, and stroked 
his chin, started up, and said to Strap,“ Come | 


friend, get your things ready to shaveme,” 
He accordingly obeyed the Duke, with 
alacrity, (being ne stranger to his grace’s rer 
son,) and shaved him to his satisfaction. The 
duke then, having wiped his face and replacd 
his wig before the glass, put his hand inte his’ 
pocket ; but drawing it out again hastily, ex- 
pressed no small uneasiness that he had -no 
money to pay for the removal of his beard,’ 
“Oh, and please your,grace,” said 
simpering, “it is no matter—your 
very welcome.” “Yes, bat it is though,” 
replied the duke; “I hate to be in debt; 
therefore, come—sit down in the chair, and 
I will shave you, and then we shall be even, 
(winking at the same time toMr.G.).. 4 
Strap looked rather foolish, and made some 
awkward speeches, but they were of no ser- 
vice tohim: the duke was » 30 
down he sat. “$ Net. og 
The duke went to work with. muth. 
solemnity, and having shaved the poor 
in a style not amiss for a duke, he ex 
“ There, friend, am out 6f debt,” and ran 





down stairs, laughing most heartily. ©. ~ 
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HOME. 


. BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


That is not home, where day by day 

1 wear the busy hours away— 

That is not home where lonely night 
Prep»res me for the toils of might— 
"Tis hope, and joy, and mem’ry, give 

A bome in which a beart can live. 
These walls no lingering hopes endear, , 
No fond reniembrance chains me here, 
"Tis where friends are, is home to me; 
And heme without them cannot be. 


There are, who strangely love to ream, 
Aad find in wildest haunts, their home; 
And some, in balls of tordty state, 
Who yet are homeiess, desolate. 

The sailor’s bome is on the main p#@y* 
The warfior’s on the tented plain ; 

The maiden’s in her bower of rest; 
The infant’s on the mother’s breast — 
Bat where friends are, is home to me; 
And home, without them, cannot be. 


There is no home in halls of pride, 
‘They are too bigh, and cold, and wide. 
No bome is by the wanderer found : 
*Tis not in place ; it bath oe@dipund: 

It isa circling atmosphere, 

7 | all the beart hoids dear— 

A law of strange atiractive force, 
Teat holds the feelings in their course— 
It is a presence undefined, 
O’ershadowing the consciows mind, 
Where love and beauty sweetly biend, 
To consecrate ihe name of friend. 
Where’er friends are, is home to me ; 
And home, without them, cannot be. 





For the Magnolia. 


The Mysterious §Preserver. 
«4 Tale of the Superstitious Times. 


The day dawned beautifully, and the sun 
thone brightly upon the town of H 
The Connecticut river valley was a scene of 
pleasantness. The river coarsed gently along, 
resting undisturbed by a single breeze; re- 
@ecting from its mirrordike surface its ragged 
banks, the trees that looked into its waters, 
and the clear blue sky above. 

It was a day set apart by the inhabitants 
of H. for fasting and prayer, beseeching the 
Almighty Ruler, that he would in his mercy 
lend his protecting hand to shield them from 
the vengeance of the savages. They enjoyed 
the time in the heavenly devotion of the heart 
—they looked upon the beauties. of nature 
with feelings of thankfulness, and fervently 
offered up a prayer for the continuance of 
God's blessings. The scenery was delightful, 
impressing fully on the mind the power and 
goodness of the Governor of the Universe.— 
Holyoke raised its proud head at the South 
as a monuntent of strength that had braved 
for ages the shocks of old time. The mist 
which hang at sunrise, like a curtain suspend- 
€d from the heavens, over the river, had fled 
before the warmth of the sun; and the good 
folke of H. hailed on this day, the most beau- 
tifal of September mornings, 

The people agsembled in great numbers at 
> 








the old church, and e boys stood thick 
at the south side of the heus®, enjoying the 
delightful influences of the warm sun. Here 
and there was standing a knight of the “stiff 
order” and the “ stern countenance,” to keep 
the truant boy from engagirg in improper con- 
duct. The reverend divine at length arrived, 
The old and the young assembled to be ad. 
dressed from their spiritual father and watch. 
man. The young, who were inclined te 
play tricks, were as usuul, restrained by the 
presence of the well known church officer, 
called, tithing g@h.” 

The preacher addressed his hearers solemn. 
ly, on a sudject suitable to the occasion, He 
earnestly besought them to look to God, whe 
is all powerful, for protection. In the midst 
of his discourse, the cry, with a death-like 
echo, came upon their ears—“ the Indians! 
the Indians! they come!” The house wasia 
anuproar. The crying of children, the shrieks 
ef women, and ihe yells of savages mingling: 
together, throwing every thing into a state of 
confusion. Men hastily betook themselves to 
their arms, and women and children fied, 
The Indian's arm is ever raised against all— 
the most innocent fall firft beneath the heat of 
their rage. : 

Many of the good inhabitants of H. fell 
victims to the vengeance of their enemies, 
The savages being superior in numbers, gained 
the advantage; while the whites, having beea 
taken by surprise, were panic-struck, and 
seemed to have lost all their courage. Bat 
desperation urged them on, and they called 
forth their utmost exertions, and every mo- 
ment gained strength ; but their enemies were 
too powerful, and evidently, though slowly, 
gained, as the strife of life and death thickened 
around them. 

When all seemed lost, and when nothing 
but death, or a miserable existence in cap- 
tivity seemed before them; and when they 
thought of their wives and children, and only 
thought to see them die beneath the toma- 
hawk, a mysterious preserver appeared, 

A person in an unknown costume, with « 
strange face, and an unconimon appearance 
presented himself. To no one was his coune 
tenance familiar. He i iately assumed 
the command of the people, and exhibited 
uncommon skill in their management. All 
looked upon him with silent reverence—all 
unhesilatingly obeyed his commands, and all 
seemed to regard him as an unearthly being; 
seut by an over-ruling power as their pre- 
server. ‘ 

They fought with renewed viget, and 
seemed cheered with the prospects of succes 
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They felf like mp to fight, and thought 
themselves under the banner of the 
Aimighty. By the aid of their assistant, the 
Indians were routed and fied, leaving the 
place to the undisturbed possession of the 
conquerors. _ 

The wounded and the dead were remov ed 
toa place of security, and received all possible 
attention. But where was their mysterious 
leader? Noone knew. He had fled as mys- 
teriously as he had appeared, and no one 
knew where. Many were the —— 
which filled the minds of the good people, aud 
all seemed inclined to think an angel had been 
sent from heaven to preserve them. 

They collected around their old pastor to 
learn from him the mystery which they so 
earnestly desired to have revealed. No satis- 
factory answers could be obtained from this 
soiree. He besought his people to return to 
their homes, and make no inquiries concern- 
ing what did not befit mortals to know; re- 
minding them ‘that they should be thankful 
for their preservation, and feel under suitable 
obligation to their Maker, who had so signally 
answered their prayers. This, many were 
contented with, thinking it was undeniable 
that their preserver was some unearthly being. 

Some in their dreams had had a fore- 
knowledge of this event. They had seen an 
afigel descend in a cloud of fire, and drive 
the savages before him destroying them with 
his all-powerful arm, ‘Others had been told 
in their sleep, that if they trusted in the 
almighty he would send his angel to pretéct 
them in time of danger. Many had seen this 
same being, habited in the same manner, ap- 
pearing the same at their head as their com- 
meander, With all these sigus, the proof of 
the -fuct seemed established, and satisfaction 
began to be restored to their minds; and many 
were contented to let the maiter rest as it then 
appeared. 

There lived in H. at this time, an aged 
Woman, who was regarded by many as being 
familiar with that old .mischievous person, 
sometimes know by the name of “ Old Nick,” 
bat more frequently designated Satan. It was 
the opinion of {at if this woman was 
conversant with » a knowing person as 
Satan himself, it would be easy for her to 
Precure the necessary information concerning 
this mysterious fact. One who possessed an 


Uncommon inquisitive disposition, who would 
have been glad to know under the same peril- 
ous circumstances, even half which this wicked 
woman Bight obtain from her master, deter- 
mined on investigating the subject, aided by 








the witch. He accordingly applied for assist- 


ance, and after some diffictlty, he obtained: 


the promise that she would enquire eoneern- 
ing the fact. 

The time at length arrived for the expla- 
nation. The anzious enquirer expecting this 
wonderful circumstance, received the long 
sought solution, under the restrietion of never 
revealing it to any other one. % 

“ The being,” said the witch, “who so 
mercifully preserved us from the fury of the 


savages, is iadeed no common one, it was gn - 


angel sent from heaven to deliver the town 
from destruction after sufficient punishment 
had been inflicted on us for our sins, 1/see 
him noy-as he came on his errand of mercy ; 
he wpproaches on a cloud of fire; in his arm 
he carries a swor destruction, with which 
he will destroy the enemies to the servants of 
the Lord. The cloud vanishes; he is now 
like man, with his sword in his hand, com- 
manding the people; but an unseen power is 
abroad, carrying destruction before it, The 
strength of the Indians fail—their courage is 
gone—no power remains in their hands, for 
the air they breathe is filled with death, which 
goes abroad unseen by mortal eyes. They 
flee ; for who can withstand the anger of the 
Lord? And now the angel preserver has 
sheathed his bloody sword, and on his cloud 
of fire he ascends to heaven. But the marks 
of the punishment for our sins stil® remain, 
The dead and the wounded are those who have 
rebelled against God’s righteous government. 
But he will again inflict on us chastisement, if 
we do not repent and follow his law. Gyiev- 
ous are the sins of the people; the bleed of 
the innocent 1s on their heads; persecution is 
engraved upon their foreheads. * * * * 
Go, let. this“remain a secret in your own 
breast, lest [ meet the wrath of the wicked 
for revealing to man this secret.” 
* * a * * * * 

In looking over the papers of a pérson whe 
had suddenly been taken away, as was sup- 
posed, on acconnt of his ‘tins, a manuscript 
was found, purporting to reveal the mystery 
of this affair. It contained the words of the 
witch as they were delivered to him. . For the 
enormous sin of consulting a witch, his re- 
mains were ever after stigmatised with infamy, 
and his name was never pronounced without 
being associated with the idea of these horri 
ble demons, that walk the earth unseen , 
seeking whom they may defour.; 






ever passed the grave of the old 
night, without fear, but her spirit would 
and pugsue him. xcs Lara. 


? 
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A Tae or Mystery.—In the year 1734 
(says a correspondent) the following circum- 
stasce took place in the villate of Linconshire. 


It was the wedding day of Mr. and Mrs. Grif-~ 


fin—I mean the actual, not the anniversery 
wedling day; and the jocund bridegroom, 
bride and guests were assembled in the draw- 
ingroom, when.a servant entered, and said a 
gentleman had called and wished to speak 
with Mr. Griffin, and he was waiting below 
stairs and wowld not come up because he 
came on particular business. Mr. Griffin de- 
sired the company to excuse him for a few 
minutes, aud he quitted the room, One hour 
elapsed, no bridegroom ; two hours, he did not 
_appear; three, four, he had not retarned.— 
Now, a high brick wall,in which there was 
no outlet and over which ho person could 


“climb except by a ladder, enclosed the garden 


which when searched, was foundempty, 
whilst at the same time Mr. Griffin and his friend 
* the gentleman,” could not have wa)ked out 
at the hall door without being, from ils situa- 
tion, seen and heard by the servants in the 
kitchen. Time fled, and Mr. Griffin did not 
return, No; andalthough his lady lived to 
be nearly ninety years of age, she never gain 

ed tidings of the spouse thus so mysteriously 
spirited away. . 





Quevedo has a pretty conceit, which runs 
somewhat in this way:—** A prudent mother, 
in discoursing on modesty to her daughter, 
says, There is nothing so graceful as a down- 
east expression of the eyes. When you meet 
the men, -do not stare in their faces, but cast 
your eyes on the ground, for it ill suits the 
modesty ef your sex to meet the voluptuous 
glances of theirs. A word, deer mother, said 
the arch girl. You are somewhat antiquate 
and | will prove to you that they are entirely 
incorrect. In the beginning, man was made 
from the earth, and it is proper for him to look 
on the clay from which he sprung, but woman 
was made from man,and she should always 
have her eyes, fixed on the being from whom 
she wascreated.” Whether the mother gave 
up the argument, the great Spanish humorist 
saysnot. But the answer would stagger a 
philosopher.—NV. Y. Siandard. 





Pay tw Apvance.— William,” said a 
mother to her son, ‘ if you go out in the street, 
fil whip you.” The boy with a knowning 
look replied,* But, mother, ifI1 let you whip 
me now may I go out -afterwards.— Ballimore 
Visiter. 





” Glass being one of the most sonorous bodiess 
the Swedish ehemists have experimented to 
replace the metal bells ofclocks with these of 
Glass. The first attempt has been successful 
and the bell the result of it, gives out a more 
perfect and harmonious sound than those of 
metal. ., 


> Ls 





, ~A two legged devil with a piece of 
» his hand—ae terrible fellow—a mon- 


Beauty~-An optical delusion. 





‘ 
READING AND tiind 
of the man of extensive without re. 
flection, resembles a vast artry-of ba : 
The materials to form a commanding 
are possessed by both, but are inefficient for 
the want of order. The numbers of the 
and the acquisitions of the other, instead of fur. 
thering, frequently retard their ‘operations, 
and neither are under the control of, their 
nominal masters. Both attempt to carry their 
point by the display rather than the ispagi- 
tion of their forces, and are thus often failed 
by a tnuch inferior but better regulated an. 
tagonist. A skillful general is to such an'gps 
my what thought istosuch a mind. A 
ing its” resources, concentrating its str 
substituting discipline for chaotic confusion, 
and giving enerzy, point and perseverance tg 
its effort. Teaclring to delve the secret mine 
—to aim its artillery, and wield its weapons; 
in fine to conquer its foes by conquering itself; 
to command by being commanded. 





Fortitupr.—At the siege .of Yorktown, 
two ‘blacks were placed as sentinels together, 
When the relief came, the corporal found both 
in the same.positiou he leftthem. On cemaud. 
ing of the due'sitting why he did ot rise, he 
answered, “I believe, Massa, I’se wounded, 
and I guess Cuffee dead ; haint poke dis good 
while.” On examination, Caffee was really 
dead, and Sambo ha‘ the bones of His arm and 
leg so badly fractured a8 to render amputation 
absolutely necessary. When the poor fellow 
was informed of it, he replied, ** Well, Massa, 
take um off.” After the operation was per- 
formed, the surgeons began to condgle with 
him upon his misfortune, when he exelaimed, 
“ Neber mind, Massa tank God, I got noder 
leg and noder arm for um yet.” 





AnecnoTe oF Tae Rev. Rosert Hats. 
—This celebrated preacher, though in general 
mariners retiring, and rather unsocial tha 
otherwise, and withal a little irritable, wis 
easy aud playful in his intercourse with such 
persons as had the privilege of his friendship, 
and when among them, affected no extraor- 
dinary gravity. On one occasion he was re 
buked by a fellow preacher more precise than 
himself,‘for the vivacily of his convereatioa—~ 
“Brother Hall, I am surprised at you, 99 
frivilous after delivering so seriovs a dis- 
course.” ‘ Brother,” was the retort, “T keep 
my nonsense for the fireside, while you pub- 
lish yours from the pulpit.” _ “ 
—— TT 

Married, 

In this city, on the 2nd instant, by the Rev. 
S. L. Stillman, Mr. Horace Wickham to Miss 
Matilda B. McCann. *%, 

At Centreville, on thé 12th instant, by the 
Rev. J. Berger, Mr, Jacob J. Pullz of Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess co. to Miss Christina, 
Dederick, of Claverack. 








Died, 
In Ghent, on the 28th ult. Mt. John Jace 
bia, jr. in the 55th year of his age. 4 
In Claverack, on the 29th wu 


fF. Joho 





Jacobia, in the 85th year of his age. 




























Ihave passed o’er the hills of the stormy Nurth, 
larch 
bou 


thro’ the Wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
each voice of the deep “blue sky, 
the night birds lay thro’ the starry time, 
groves of the soft ne we clime, 
swan’s wild note by Iceland lakes. 
When the dark fur-bough into verdure 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain, 
They are s ing on to the silvery main, 

They are Bashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They sre ry on the forest boughs, 

They are og from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


erie 
at 


Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 

The waters are kling in wood aod gien, 

Away from the chamber and dusky he: 

The young leaves are da’ in breezy mirth, 
2 Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 

And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

But 


ye !—ye are changed since we met last, 
Ashade of earth bas been round you cast! 
There is that come over your brow and eye 
ks of a world where tbe flowers must die! 
Ye smile your smile bath a dimness yet— 
Ob! what bave ye look’d on since last we met? 


Sete onged, 7o ase angndi~c08 § cnsent bese, 

All whom I saw in the vanished year ! 

There were graceful heads, with their ~, 

— wa ny a ey with a play of light, 
were eyes, in w laughter 

No faint rememberance of dull decay. my 


There were steps, that flew o’er the cowslips head, 
neha eng bp was spread; 

There were v that rung thro’ the sapphire sky, 
And had not a sound of mortality! 

Are they gone ?—is their mirth from the green bills 


Iknow whence the sbadow-comes o'er ye now, 
Ye have strewn the dust on the shadowy brow! 
Ye have given the lovely to the earth’s 

She bath taken the fairest of beauty’s race! 

With theic laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They have gone from amengst you in silence down. 


They are gone from amongst vou, the and fair, 

Jost the of their bake? : 

Ei ined ell extintecs dentine 

I shall find ‘them there, with their eyes of light! 
blooms of the morn may dweil, 














For the Magnelia. ' é 
Fashionable Conversation. 
“ Who steals my purse, steals trash, ‘sis 
nothing ; , 4 : 
Twas mine, ’tis bis, and has been slave to thousadds ; 
But be that filches from me my goad name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches Aim, 
And makes me poor indeed.”"— Shakespeare. 

* Have you heard about that dreadful affair 
between “Mr. L. and his wife®? said Miss A. 
* How I pity Mrs. I.., only been married a short 
time, and aow 6n the eve of seperation )’ 

* But,’ sai@ , ‘1 have been informed 
that Mrs. L. is far more to blame than. her 
husband, and hay caused all this. trouble 
her extravagance.’ : ; 

* Excuse me,’ said another lady, * but Mrs. 
L. is not to blame; Mr. L. has been very 
unkind to her for sgme time past, he has base - 
ly neglected her, and-prefered the society of 
other ladies to that of herself.’ 

‘I am truly sorry ladies, to spoil so exquis- 
ite a story, and the more 20, as you séem to 
have wasted much time in discussing it,’ said 
Mrs. M., ‘1 must however assure you, that 
you are all mistaken,’ 

‘It cannot be,'said Miss H. ‘ for | have been 
so eredibly informed of the whole affair. But 
have you seen Miss D. that is spending some- 
time-with Miss N., she looks well, and dresses 
extravagantly, but * they say,’ she is nothing 
at home—does not move in the first society, 
and more than all the rest, her father is » 
mechanic !” 

‘I presume she is unaccustomed to ‘ goed 
society,’ said Miss P. ‘report says her father 
sent her here on account of her being attached 
to a gentleman he did not wish her te marry. 
‘Nonsense ! more like he sent her to gel 
a beau—did you observe how slie appeared 
at Mrs. B.’s party, no doubt she was out of 
her sphere; she does not appear as if she 
mingled much with the bean monde of the 
present day.’ 

“Have you heard that Miss H. is going to 
be married,’ said Miss C., ‘1 have seen her 
walking ofien with Mr, G.,and Miss J. told 
me, that Miss K. tolé her, that Miss L. told 
her, that he cailed upon her last-Sabbath 
evening ——.’ 

This story was interrupted by the interro- 
gation, ‘Have you beard that Dr. 8. is in 


ployed him. Have you ever seen him? you 
would take him by his dress fe 
abond. Strange that people ¢ 
quack, when there are #0 
cians in town.’ ; 







& 











This conversation 
» 


town? and some respectable people have em-- * 
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Society, assembled in the drawing room of 
Mrs. T.Pheir object was evidently a good 
one, viz. to send the gospel to the heathen; 
but I ask, what good wiil result from money 
given with such aspirit. In the first place, 
they had slandered Mr. L. and there was not 
the least foundation fot any of the story—and 
Miss D. she had merely come to visit her 
friends, and it was ascertained afterwards, that 
if her father had been a mochante, he wasnow 
independently rich, 

* Daughter of a mechanic!’. Ah, what an 
expression ! it reminds me of a remark made 
not long ago, ‘that poor children sometimes 
had good intellect,’ the remark at least proved 
that the rich are sometimes deficient in good 
sense. \tisto be feared that the fathers of 
those very.young ladies that slandered Miss 
D. did not obtain their wealth in a more hon- 
orable way, (chat is, if they possess il,) than 
does the mechanic. Mr. G. that called upon 
Miss H., proved to be her own cousin, and of 
course intimate in the family; and Dr.S., the 
vagabond, whom they had sc basely slandered, 
was known to be wealthy and far better able 
to dress in super superfine, than the husband 
of the lady that slandered him. In fact, thére 
wasa minute account of every thing—the 
progreds of the courtship— the domestic squab- 
bles of their acquaintances—the scandals of 
the week—the motions of every widower and 
bachelor, and a hundred other topics equally. 
interesting and profilable. I repeat it, * what 
good will result in such proceedings!’ The 
heathen may be benefitted, bat the doners 
most assuredly will lose their reward. 

Tonce asked a clergyman his opinion of 
dancing, he replied, * lahink it less sinful than 
many things that are practiced, and one | 
should mention—-that is, slandering their 
neighbor. A person to escape the venomous 
tongue of slander, must possess a characler 


“ Pure-and unsullied as the driven snow, 
* _ By the bleak northers blast, twice boked oer.” 


P—, April, 1834. J. 





For the Magrolia. 
Clara Harrington. 

At the dlose of one of the loveliest days “in 
-June, which in New England, are the most 
delightfal of the year, a carriage was seen 
slowly entering the town of W-—, and stopped 
at the principal inn of the village, An elderly 
gentleman alighied, and assisted'a young lady 
of exceeding beauty fo do the same. From 
her emiaciated figure I judged her. to be an 





igvalid; a flush deeper than that of health 


















was on her cheek, “dark eyes 
sparkled with the glow ith. 
Harrington might indeed be called bes 
she was a noble-hearted and sincere g 
the fnost facinating person I ever beheld; her 
parents died when she was an infant, and she - 
was left to the guerdianship of Mr. Wilfiams, 
her maternal uncle. He spared no pains ‘ner 
expense in ber education ; sbe had but to ask, 
and it was done—to wish, and it was gratified; 
Clara was the acknowledged Belle of the yil- 
lage, and her beauty. was extolied in thé 
presenée of many a fair one without 

that envy so common among the fair sex. Mr, 
Williams was a man about fifty ; ill health 
made him appear even elder. His perséy 
evidently received great attention; his dres? 
was neat in the extreme, and had an air of 
fashion and refinement. Deep ahxiety wasom 
the countenance of Mr. Williams, as he Jed 
his niece to her room, for he felt that her 
strength was daily decreasing, and Clara was 
indeed worse. The physician pronounced 
her case dangerous, if not hopeless» When 
this was imparted to Clara, she said, “dear 
uncle, I grieve to part with you ; you protested 
my helpless infuncy, and from that moment 
have been my guide—my-futher; for you 
alone would I live, to comfort your old age; 
no other tie now binds me to earth; I know * 
nothing of a father’s ofe mother’s love; pér- 
haps it is well for me to die first, for in case 
of your death, I should be alive in the world 
without a protector.” It is impossible to des- 
cribe the feelings of Mr. Williamay it wes 
something so unlooked for—something so un- 
expected. “Clara,” said he, “does no other 
tie bind you to earth; is Henry Morland thea 
forgotton?” At the mention of this name her 
countenance underwent a change. “ He has 
long ceased to exist ; but in my memory, -dear 
uncle——” said she. ‘ No, Clara; he yet 
lives, and I must confess that I have sacrificed , 
you to my ambition; I thought you teo beau 
tiful to bestow on Henry Morland, and T have 
felt more willing to follow you to your grave, 
than see you his bride. Oh, Clara! cao you 
forgive me—it was I that told you he perished 
at sea—he yet lives, but I fear it is too late te 
see you happy.” 

“ And does he yet live?” said Clara, wilh 
emotion. “ Yes, I will forgive you, dear anele; 
in remembrance of your former kindness to, 
me.” “I havé nothing against Morland 
Clara,” said Mr. Williams, “ except that heis . 
poor; and now tell me-frapkly, i 
marry him With such a prospect 
“ We both have health and hands, and oe 
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werty.” There 
“Was someth the manners of this 
girl, as ‘she spid this, that it did not 
excite a smile of approbation upon the 
countenance.of her guardian. Mr. Williams, 
like most persons, whose young visions of love 
have fied, with all their “ brightest realities,” 
thought of nothing but a“ good match” for his 
niece, By the by, this is something quite com- 
mon among our calculating New Englanders. 

Clara had kapwo Henry from his childhood ; 
she loved him then, and did not dislike him 
now that he. was grown a fine youth. His 
father followed the seas, and Henry now held 

- the office of midshipman in the navy. Previ- 
ous to his guing his last voyage, he had re- 
ceived adecided refusal from Mr, Williams, 
and he left his native village with the deter- 
mination of never seeing it again. After the 
explanation took place between Mr. Williams 
and his niece, they returned immediately 
home, for Clara was decidedly better. Mr. 
W. addressed a letier to Morland, (for he bad 
arrived in New-York,) and of course he was 
soon expected. Weeks passed on—why does 
he delay, thought Clara. That very night 
Henry Morland stoood at the door of a splen- 
did Mansion, with a hand that trembled as it 
touched the bell—sirange what could weaken 
ene so familiar with the dangers of the stormy 
sea. A few moments found him seated with 
Clara and Mr. Williams, and by their happy 
faces, [ should think every thing was explained. 
Clara thought Henry mach improved, for 
nothing is better calculated to set off a gentcel 
form than the uniform worn by the officers of 
the navy. His fine features were embrowned 
with manly beauty; his dark and animated 
eye and sweet voice were well calculated to 
steal the affections of a young lady perfectly 
guileless and-affectionate, 

Mr. Williams now told Morland if he would 
leave the navy, and relinquish former schemes, 
he would consent to his union With Clara. He 
was greatly attached to the seafaring life ; but 

” love predominated, and accordingly they were 
joined in solemn wedlock, and received the 
blessing of Mr. Williams. Clara Harrington 
never looked more beautiful than when she 

¢ at thealtar, the bride of Henry Morland. 

There was not a house in the whole village in 

which blessings were not implored for the fair 
couple, for they had been favorites from child- 
hood, both with young and old. * - 

The married situation may be one of pure, 
uninterrupted felicity—there may be no cloud 
in its happy horizon, and the reason 
why itis not always suuny, is, thatthe mask 








both sides wore is usually thrown off (oe seon ; 
then care toplease abates, love oe eold, 
and then adieu to happiness, 

P—, April, 1834. Je 





For the Magnolia, 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


And what Is Jife? a measur'd span, 
How wisely formed in natufe’s plan ; 

Awhile we live, and breathe, and stay, 
On this cold earth, then pass away. 


O’er time’s tempestucas sea we sall, 
Like Aatumn leaves upon the gale ; 
Nor can a mortal bark sustain 
The mighty ragings of the main. 


"But Aope, our beacon-light, will guide 
Us safely o’er the restless tide, 
And, on swift pinions, bid us rise 
To dwell in light beyond the skies: 


Where man lives in eternal bloom, 
Where cannot reacb-earth’s solemn gloom, 
Where time rolls on in endless day, 
And sunshine bright iilumes the way. 


And what is life? a lone sojourn, 
4 Till earth to mother earth reqarn ; 
A few brief years to mortals given, 
And those who seek a path to heaven. 
Monticello, April, 18345 G. W. 
For the Magnolia: = -* 
To Rodolphuse 


Aye, “I remember yet a buoyant form !” 
Woman, cannot like man, so soon forget ‘ 
The vows of love, although those vows be borne 
But for a moment upon Ais mind, yet, 
Woman, alas! believes love’s merest token, 
* Nor deems that vows so ardent, eVer can be brokem. 


Aye, “I remember yet that buoyant form, 

With voice all melody, and eyes all love; 
Whose slightest smile could cheer a heart forlorn, 
And from it, sun-like, agery cloud rembwe. 

“That form bas fled,” the recreant spirit there 
me eee my brighest hopes to wild despair. 
EMELINE. 








Horg.—On this little word how much de- 
pends; but for this, many; very many would 
sink under their troubles; nought else’ but 
this self-same hope, supports near and dear 
friends in the parting hour, when the heart is 
wrung with the most poignant as when 
they feel the last warm pressure of the 
when they receive the last’ fond kiss, and 
when they take thelast look ; yes, whén 
have,with streaming eyes watched 
| form till they cannot catch costhangineeed 
} Ob! then were it not for this fond: hope whis.” 
pering “ we shall meet again,” BERIT : 
come iptgherabler- Gem. hind ‘ 


A Dubiie Paper sien ree 
man who walked 
out of the window. sail 
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A girl being lectured for going to sleep in 
chureh, excused herself by saying that the 
words of the sermon fell so mystically like 

the ear, that her limbs got in a sort of @ 
kind ef grandatious whirlimigigification, which 
so entrancified her pericranious perceptions, 
that her head fairly reelified and her eyes be- 
came oceluse, whilst her thoughts being un- 
trammellified by the weighty things of earth, 
flew upwards like a kite, and just as she was 
well seated among the spiritual saints in bliss, 
she was awakened to her real situation by re- 
ceiving a darnation pinch on the ear given to 
her by the tweaser-like looking fingers of that 
intermeddling, pious, wicked, fur noth- 
ing horrifice Kitty Pinkeyes. 





There was a clergyman, who was of nervous 
temperament, and often became much vexed, 
by fiading his little grand-children in his 
stady. One day, one of these children was 
standing by his mother’s side, and she was 
speaking to him of heaven. 

“Ma,” said he,“ I don’t want to go to 
heaven.” 

_ De not want to go heaven, my son.” 

* No, ma, I am sure don’t.” 

* Why not my son?”’ 

“ Why, grand-pa will be there, wont he?” 

“ Why yesI hope he will.” 

“ Well, as soon ashe sees us he will come 
scolding along, and say,“ Whew,whew, whew, 
what are these boys here for?” [ don’t want 


toge to heaven if grand-pa is going to be 
there.”’— Rel. Mag. 


— 





A certain reverend drone in the country, 
preaching a very dull sermon to a congregation 
not used to him, many of them slunk out of the 
church one after another, before the sermon 
was nearly ended. “Truly,” said a gentle- 
man present, “this learned doctor has made 
8 very moving discourse.” 





A Giant.—The Taunton (Eng.) Courier 
contains an account of the death and funeral of 
Joseph Neal Sewell, the Linconshire giant, 
who was born at Horncastle, in 1805. Sewell 
died on the 4th, and his remains were interred 
in the charch yard of Taunton St. Mary Mag- 
dalean. He bada great horror of anatomical 
operations after death ; and his friends in de- 
ference to his wish, refused many lucrative of- 
fers for his body,and bad quick lime thrown 
a grave, The deceased was seven feet 

inehes high, and weighed thirty seven 
stone, or five hundred and eighteen pounds.— 
Sewell’s dress required five yards of broadcloth 
“for his coat, five yards ofcloth and linen for 
his waistooat, seven yards of patent cord for his 
trowsers, his shoes were fourteen inches and 
a half long, and six inches and a half wide. 





“ Halloo, Soooks—what's the matter with 


t ox , 
deporite fever!” 


you 
“ Pye got the 
«What's that 


“Why, et and nothing i 
nae “pbs 


The Bri er 5 stent: 
Tin eter lis ane 
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old Pequonuvk meeting house—nei 


being over fen years of age!. It w 
stood that the parents of both 


given their consent. 





“ What news to day?” said a marchatt t 
his ‘friend lately. * What news, re-pended 
the other, ‘nothing, only times grow . . 
— le are getting on their legs again’ - 
s On their legs’ said the first ;*T don't-see how 
you can make that oat.’ * Wilby, yes,” 
the other, ‘ folks that used to ride are 
to walk now : is not that getting on their legs 
again?” a 





“ 
_ Noman can be provident of his time, whe 
is not prudent in the choice of his company, 
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Agents for the Magnolia. 


NEW-YORK. 
M. Stephentown. 
Albany. 


loore & Stone, Plattsburgh. 

W. Chappell, Eaton. 

Levi L. _ Kingston, 

Alexander F.;Wheeler, Chatham 4 Corners. 
J. Douglas, Haverstraw. 

Charies 8. Willard, Catskill. 

C. B. Dutcher, Spencertown. 

Mr. Ford, Red Rock. 

D. D. Newberry, Syracuse. 

Jacob D. Clark, Dethi. 

Clintoa L. Adan Troy. 

Thomas Netterville, Athens, 
Dr. Charles Drake Plattekill. 
R. G. Dorr, Hillsdale. 

W. C. Benjamin, Fayetteville. 
Charlies. H airfield 
E. D. Litebfie'd, Delphi. 

W. H. Cutler, Forestgille. 
John G. Wallace, Milton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. William Bassett, Granby. 
A. G. Parker, P. M. Sbirby Village. 
pa H. Presbrey, Lanesborough. 
Cha 8. Breckenridge, Ware. 
Calvin Gunn, Pittsfield. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
Richard Carrique, jr. Cumberland. 
James D. Wolcott, Lonsdale. 


CONNECTICUT. | 
Jobo R. Chapin, Wallingford. 
Horace Ames, New-Hartford. 
Hermon Chapin, New-Hartford. 


VERMONT. 
D. 8. Kittle, Castleton. 
S. 8. Smith, Burlington. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dewitt C. Warner, Montrose. 
Extra 8. Park, do. 








ORTO. 
D. D. Shumway, Bricksvitle. ** 
Hill & Baird, Washington, Fayette Co 
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